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From Annals of Hempstead. 
FRIENDS ON LONG ISLAND AND IN NEW YORK. 
BY HENRY ONDERDONK, JR. 
Concluded from page 420. 

At Jerusalem, meetings were early held 
at private houses, but of this there is no 
minute. In 1697, it was agreed that meet- 
ings should be kept every five weeks on 
First-days. 1699, Roger Gill and Thos. Story 
had a meeting, peaceable and pretty large, at 
Benjamin Seaman’s. 1725, Thomas Chalk. 
‘ley went, in the evening, to Jerusalem, and 
had a large, satisfactory meeting. ‘“ Oae 
desired my remembrance, whom I prayed 
God to preserve to the end.” In 1786, E. 
Kirk lodged at Fry Willis’, Jericho, and all 
went thence to a meeting at Jerusalem, 
mostly composed of other Societies. 1791, a 
First-day meeting was appointed at Thomas 
Seaman’s, once a month, under care of a 
committee, but in 1793 it was discontinued. 
In 1826, Thomas Shillitoe had a meeting in 
the afternoon, in a private house, it being a 
newly-settled meeting. 1827, the Jericho 
Monthly Meeting propose building a meet- 
ing-house at Jerusalem, thirty-four by 
twenty-eight feet and fourteen-feet posts at a 
cost of $965. 

In 1657, Robert Hodgson attempted to hold 
® meeting in an orchard in Hempstead. 
. 1679, a very great meeting was held at Cap- 
tain Joho Tetioente on the Lord’s day. 1692, 
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a meeting was kept at the house of Nathaniel 


Pearson, every third First-day after the Five 
Weeks Meeting at Jericho. 1699, at a 
Monthly Meeting at Nathaniel Seaman’s, 
Hempstead, it was agreed that the Fourth- 
day meeting should be kept by turns at 
Hempstead, Jericho and Westbury. 1702, 
Samuel Bownas had a meeting in a very 
large barn. 1705, as Thomas, son of Nath- 
aniel Pearsall, has sold his housee where the 
meeting used to be kept, Friends appoint it 
at Richard Seaman’s. 1716, ‘‘the meetings 
at Hempstead should be kept as usual, but a 
meeting is to be kept every First-day at 
Westbury, for such as cannot conveniently 
go to Hempstead. 1725, Samuel Bownas 
had meetings twice. 1731, “‘ for this winter 
time, the meeting usually kept at Hempstead 
is to be kept at Westbury.” 1749, 25th of 
Seventh month, Richard Seaman died, 
seventy-six, a sound minister of the Gospel 
for many years, having led a solid and ex- 
emplary life from his yopng days. 1793, 
Joshua Evans had a large meeting. “The 
Lord was mouth and wisdom, tongue and 
utterance.” 

Thontas Chalkley (1724) had a large 
meeting at Foster's Meadow, in one Dusen- 
bury’s barn. In 1725, he was there again, 
“ where was a large gathering of people, and 
Christ filled our hearts with Divine love.” 
D. Stanton (1764) came in the evening, to 
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Benjamin Dusenbury’s and held a meeting. 
Chalkley advised the building of a public 
meeting-house at the upper end of the Great 
Plains, near Foster’s Meadow, to which 
Friends and well-inclined people might come 
— Hempstead, Rockaway and Rocky 

ill. 

Benjamin Holme (1716) held the first 
meeting in Rockaway; and in 1724, Thomas 
Chalkley “had a meeting at Captain Hicks’. 
The neighbors not of our Society came in 
generally, and there was great openness to 
receive the Truth.” 1737, John Fothergill 
held a meeting in a barn. 1739, a meeting 
was settled at Thomas Hicks’, on the first 
First-day in every month. 1746, “Of late 
there hath been neglect in Friends about 
Rockaway io not keeping up their meeting.” 
1761, Jacob Mott requested liberty to hold a 
First-day meeting at his house during the 
winter. 1772, “the week-day meeting kept 
at Jacob Mott’s for several years past, in the 
winter half-year, is continued. Jehu Mott 
and Silas Hicks are to be overseers.” 1779, 
meetings were held at Keziah Mott’s, and in 
1781, at Jehu Mott's: In 1793, Joshua 
Evans “ had a large meeting, where only two 
members of our Society were present.” 

Friends visited Huntington as early as 
1663. “ Alice Ambrose and Mary Tomp- 
kins with George Preston, had a dispute with 
Priest Leveridge, at his house. They kneeled 
down in the court of his house, and Mary 
prayed amongst the people. The priest ran 
upon her and pulled her down. His sons, 
being ashamed of his brutishness pulled him 
off er.” In 1677, Samuel Titus, constable, 
in behalf of the people of Huntington, prays 
Governor Andros that Quakers may not be 
suffered to come into their meeting-house in 
time of God’s worship, to disturb them, as 
they frequently do. 

Thomas Chalkley (1724) “went to Hunting- 
ton, where some were lately convinced of the 
Truth, some of whom were excommunicated 
by the Presbyterians. We had a pretty 
large meeting in a Friend’s barn, where Priest 
Prime opposed me, as he also had my friend 
Benjamin Kidd, some time before.” 1728, 
the Friends of Huntington desire to keep a 
First-day meeting among themselves, when 
they can’t well go elsewhere. 1730, the 
Monthly Meeting send a Committee to assist 
Friends at Huntington, with their counsel, 
concerning the allowing their sons to train. 
1732, meetings are constantly kept on First- 
days. James Chichester asks that the few 
Friends in and about Huntington may meet 
together for worship on the First-day of each 
month in the winter season. 1769, the 
monthly meeting is discontinued, as being of 
no advantage. 1775, Israel Ketcham requests 


a meeting to be held at his house in the 
winter season on the second First-day in each 
month. 1797, Richard Jordan went to an 
appointed meeting at Hollow Hills, which on 
the whole was a time of favor. 1816, Isaac 
Martin “rode to Huntington and had a 
small meeting in the evening, being the third 
there since he came on the Island. The 
people are very backward in attending 
Friends’ meetings. Next evening he had a 
highly favored opportunity at Henry Scud- 
ders’, at which many attended; also one the 
next evening at Jacob Harned’s.” 

John Taylor says a meeting was settled 
(1659) at Setauket. 1704, Samuel Bownas 
was at John Hallock’s. 1710, John Hallock 
wants a meeting appointed once a year at his 
house. Friends think well of it and appoint 
it upon the next First-day after Yearly 
Meeting. 1722 and 1737, Jobn Fothergill 
came to John Hallock’s and had a meeting 
there, with a few Friends and others who came 
in. 1762, there being no account received 
from Setauket week-day meeting for near a 
year, and there being but few Friends living 
there, the Monthly Meeting discontinue it, 
though not so far as to debar Friends to meet 
for silent sittings. 

1770, the Monthly Meeting appoint a com- 
mittee to go down and visit the few Friends 
keeping a meeting at Stony Brook, to see 
whether the First-day meeting was kept up 
to the reputation of the Society. In 1774 it 
is discontinued as most Friends have moved 
away. 1778, John Hallock left the interest 
of $50 for the support of the poor of this 
meeting. 

Humphrey Norton came to Southold Feb- 
ruary 12, 1658, on his way to the Dutch 
Plantations. He was seized and sent to New 
Haven, (1) for going into the meeting-house , 
on the Lord’s day and speaking against the 
pastor, John Youngs; (2) for seducing the 
people from attendance on the minister; (3) 
for his heretical opinions; (4) for vilifying 
the magistrates; and (5) for disturbing the 
peace. 1659, Arthur Smith is whipped for 
embracing Friends’ opinions. 1661, John 
Budd, Sr., is fined £5 for harboring Quakers. 
1700, Joseph Mapes desired a meeting to be 
appointed once a year at Southold, but Friends 
thought best to forbear for the present. 1707, 
John Fothergill says: ‘The preacher and 
the justice at Southold consulted together 
while we were at a meeting, in the evening, 
and contrived to give us some trouble.” In 
1737 Fothergill came to the upper part of 
Southold, and lodged at an inn, where many 
of the neighborhood flocked in, and we had 
a serviceable meeting.” 

John Taylor arrived in the summer of 
1659, at Shelter Island, where he was kindly 
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received by Nathaniel Silvester, who owned 
the island and had many Indians living on 
it, who served as guides to Friends when 
traveling into the country. It came into 
Taylor's heart to visit Long Island and seek 
the lost. He found in several towns and vil- 
lages pretty many fine, sober people, that 
feared God and were convinced of the truth, 
and received him and his testimony with 
ladness. He traveled twice through Long 
sland, and had meetings, sometimes in the 
woods and wilderness. 1672, George Fox 
and William Edmundson, and in 1675, Alice 
Curwen visited Shelter Island. 

In the beginning of August, 1657, an Eng- 
lish vessel, with five Friends, reached New 
York, then called New Amsterdam. Mary 
Weatherhead and Dorothy Waugh went 
forth in the streets and declared the truth. 
They were arrested, and, after eight days’ 
imprisonment, shipped off to Rhode Island, 
Soon after, Thomas Newhouse was taken up 
for declaring the Word of the Lord in the 
Fort. He was kept five days in prison, and 
being they could not stop his mouth, sent 
him off to New England. 1661, George 
Rofe, sailing with two Friends in a boat from 
Maryland, landed in New York, and gave a 
good sound in the chief city of the Dutch, 
but they forced him away. John Burnyeat 
landed in New York in 1666, and again in 
1671, and set sail thence in 1672, but nowhere 
speaks of holding meetings there. The praise 
of holding the first meeting belongs to Wm. 
Edmundson. He says: “I landed in New 
York, where no Friends lived, and lodged at 
the ino of a Dutch woman. I spoke to her 
of holding a meeting, and she was very will- 
ing, and furnished a large dining-room with 
seats. We had a brave, large meeting. Some 
of the chief officers, magistrates and leading 
men were present and very attentive. The 
woman of the house and her daughter wept 
when I went away.” 1676, Alice Curwen 
visited New York, and after her departure 
sent an epistle to Friends there. 1675, for 
refusing to train, the constable took from 
William Allon and George Masters four pair 
worsted and two pair woolen stockings, worth 
30:., and from Robert Story a hat worth 15s. 
1677, John Bowater held meetings. 1677, 
“ Joseph Vackelson labored with Abraham 
Whirley, concerning his outruonings and 
absenting from meetinys, to regain him to his 
former condition. Whearlye owns that he 
has been guilty of much drinking and of 
abusing creatures, being drawn in by much 
company, who took delight so to delude him; 
but, by the help of a merciful God, he hopes 
to return to his former condition in due sea- 
sou, and not in a moment, as some Ranters 
profess to do, but gain it gradually, as the 
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Lord shall give strength.” 1680, Joan Vokins 
arrived there and said hurt had been done by 
some, so that Friends had lost their Fifth-day 
meeting. She labored to settle it again. After 
her departure she also addressed epistles to 
Friends in New York. The first mention of 
a settled meeting occurs in the minutes of the 
12th of Eighth month, 1681: “Agreed that 
the First-day meeting shall remain at Robert 
Story’s, and the Fifth-day meeting at Lewis 
Morris’, until a public meeting-house shall be 
provided, and that William Richardson and 
William Frampton hire a convenient house, 
taking the advice of Lewis Morris, Robert 
Story and George Masters.” 1682, “ A com- 
mittee are to endeavor to purchase a plot of 
ground for a meeting-houzse and burying- 
ground, and prepare timber to build a house 
twenty feet square.” Nothing was done. 
1684, it is agreed that the meeting continue 
at Patience Story’s. 1686-7, for not training, 
thirteen yards flannel were taken from Philip 
Richards; fourteen and a half yards fine 
draught stuff from Thomas Paillips; eleven 
and three-quarters yards stuff from Francis 
Richardson, and three pieces Holland linen 
from Albertus Brandt. 1687, Albertus 
Brandt and Susanna Telner having laid their 
intentions of marriage before the meeting, 
Casper Hoet and Jshn Delavall are to inquire 
if they are free from entanglement with any 
other. 1692, Miles Foster having spread 
George Keith’s books, the meeting was re- 
moved from his house to Richard Jones’. 
Richard Gibbs and James Mills absent them- 
selves from the meeting. 1696, land for a 
meeting-house was bought of David Lloyd 
for £25, bounded upon Siem street, forty by 
eighty feet. James Dickinson had a large 
meeting, and wiped out the reproaches that 
Keith had cast on Friends. 

1699, Thomas Story and Roger Gill had a 
meeting, and another was appointed at Thomas 
Roberts’. 1774, land in Queen (now Pearl) 
street is bought whereon to build a second 
meeting-house, at a cost of £1,050. In 1776 
the house was finished, and with the lot cost 
£3,552.13.14. During the war the new house 
was occupied by the British, as appears b 
the following advertisement in Rivington’s 
Gazette of Nov. 12, 1783: 

“Sates at Auction —Oa Saturday, 12 
o’clock, at the Friends’ Meeting, upper end 
of Queen street, a guantity of soldiers’ cribs, 
boards, etc., by JAMES BaRCLAyY.” 

In 1784, the repairing of the new meeting- 
house cost £607.10. It was taken down in 
1824. The old meeting-house being decayed, 
in 1794, a new building was put up adjoining 
it, but fronting on Liberty street, which was 
used as a school for seven years, and a place 
of worship. In 1802, both were removed, 
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and a new house was built, of brick, sixty by 
forty feet. This property was sold to Grant 
Thorburn in 1826. In 1819 the Hester street 
meeting-house was built. 1823, the Rose 
street meeting-house was built, as better 
accommodations were required for the Wom- 
en’s Yearly Meeting, $5,000 is waxted. 
Westbury was sometimes called Woodedge 
and Plainedge. When Friends’ principles 
first took root here we cannot say. The ear- 
liest minute is: “1671, 23d of Third month, 
it is adjudged that there shall be a meeting 
kept at the Woodedge the 25th of Fourth 
month, and so every fifth First-day.” Friends 
met at the houses of Henry Willis and Ed- 
mund Titus. 1678, Henry Willis was fined 
£10 for having his daughter married to Geo. 
Masters according to Friends’ ceremony, and 
on refusing to pay it Joseph Lee, under- 
sheriff, seized his barn of corn. 1682, “‘the 
settling of the meeting of Friends at the Farms 
[Jericho] and at Woodedge, whether it be 
convenient for them to be in two meetings or 
not is left to the consideration of the Monthly 
Meeting.” 1690, “the matter of dividing 
Jericho week-day and Westbury meeting 
into two, coming up, the sense of the Monthly 
Meeting is that Friends of both places kee 
their weekly meetings all together at eac 
lace” alternately. 1697, “a meeting shall 
kept every five weeks, on the First-day, to 
begin at Edmund Titus’, the next First-day 
at Jericho, next at Bethpage, next at Jeru- 
salem, and next at Hempstead.” 1699, the 
week-day meeting is kept one Fourth-day at 
Hempstead, one at Westbury, and one at 
Jericho, and so to keep their turn.” 1699, 
26th of Sixth month, Roger Gill says: “ We 
went to Quarterly Meeting; 27th, we had a 
far larger and glorious meeting in a field; to 
it came abundance of people and some Rant- 
ers, but the Lord’s power chained them down 
so that they made no disturbance. I lodged 
both nights at Edmund Titus’.” 1701, 30th 
of Sixth month, in Quarterly Meeting at 
Nathaniel Seaman’s, Westbury, the building 
of a meeting-house was spoken to; it is left 
to N. Pearsall, T. Powell, Richard Willits, 
B. Seaman and W. Willis to ingpect into the 
places spoken of, and see which may be the 
most convenient, and treat with the owner to 
know the terms, who report that they have 
concluded of a place (three and a quarter 
acres for £4) at the Plainedge, that William 
Willis tenders. It is referred to them to con- 
sider of the model and to treat with work- 
men. 1702, 29th of Sixth month, Thomas 
Story, “accompanied by many Friends, went 
from John man’s, Bayside, over the 
Plains to Westbury Quarterly Meeting, where 
we had service, and the business being 
all finished, the Lord gave usa glorious meet- 


ing on First-day, in a new meeting-house 
fitted up on that occasion, and many hundreds 
of Friends and abundance of other people 
were there. The meeting being ended, there 
came over the Plains with us at least one 
hundred horse to their several habitations in 
that quarter.” 1702, 27th of Twelfth month. 
At a Quarterly Meeting at Richard Willit’s, 
Jericho, “it is concluded to enter in this 
Minute book, that since it haih pleased God 
to increase the number of His dear people so 
hereaway, that at Jericho and Matinecock 
(the former places of Friends’ Quarterly 
Meeting) they have not sufficient room; 
therefore they have built a meeting-house on 
Hempstead Plains for that purpose and for 
what further service it may be needed. The 
first Quarterly Meeting at the new house 
shall begin to-morrow.” 1706, 29:h of Third 
month, Monthly Meeting was held for the 
first time in the new house. The First-day 
meetings were also held here, except on the 
last First-day of every month, and then at 
T. Powell's, Bethpage. 

1708, William Willis built a stable for 
Friends’ horses. 1716, Nathaniel Seaman, 
for 35 shillings a year, provides wood, makes 
fires, sweeps the meeting-house, takes care to 
open and shut the doors, looks after the fences 
and other necessary things. 1716, meetings 
are to be kept every First-day at Westbury ; 
it is not intended but that the meetings at 
Bethpage and Hempstead should be kept as 
usual, 1722, it will be well to enlarge the 
meeting-house. 1722, John Fothergill at- 
tended the Quarterly Meeting; near one thou- 
sand people supposed to be present. 1724, 
Thomas Chalkley had a very large meeting 
on a First-day, and some were convinced. 
1729, a stable is built, forty-two by eighteen 
feet, with leantos nine feet wide. 1739, John 
Willis is to get fencing stuff and make up 
the fence well about the meeting-house 
ground. John and Henry Willis, Silas 
and Peter Titus, and Nathaniel Seaman are 
to take care and mind the shutting up the 
gate and putting up of the bars, and also to 
speak to such as shall turn their horses into 
said ground [to pasture] on a-First days, 
when there is no real occasion. -1751, the 

artition of the house was altered so as to 

ang on hinges and be hooked up when occa- 
sion requires. 1752, the fences round the 
house are to be repaired, and a gate made 
wide enough to pass with a cart or sled. 
1753, two acres of Plain land are added at 
the south end, and a good wide gate is made 
at the west side, wide enough to pass in and 
out with a riding chair; the house back and 
the glass windows are to be amended. 1755, 
the benches are repaired. 1757, Benjamin 


Smith is to be reasonably paid for his trouble 
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in helping Samuel Willis to record Friends’ | see that decency and good order are observed 
sufferings. 1760, the holes at the ends* and| therein.” 1827, $2,000 is to be raised for a 
in the south side of the roof are to be stopped | deficiency in the fund for the civilization and 
and windows and benches repaired. 1761, | improvement of the Indians. 
all gravestones are to be removed. 1762, it 
being very tedious to write on Monthly Meet- 
‘ing days, in the winter season, and the house 
being cold, Samuel Willis is to get a good 
stove. 1766, the meeting-house is to be 
enlarged, for the accommodation of the 
Quarterly Meeting. 1771, John Willis burnt 
and brought a parcel of charcoals for the use 
of the meeting. 1780, the stable is to be 
repaired and the pasture ground manured. 
“Friends are sorrowfully affected at the 
schooling of their children, in being joined 
with those not Friends, and masters of not 
good example being employed, whereby our 
youth sustain great loss, in a religious sense ; 
a school-house is to be erected, so near that 
master and children may attend meeting. 
1781, a school-house, forty by twenty feet, is 
to be erected on Thomas Seaman’s land, 
leased for £4 a year; tuition, six shillings 
per quarter. 1782, soldiers took possession 
of the house and broke up the school. In 
1784 it was repaired. 1782, John Pemberton, 
on First-day, in the afternoon, had a large 
meeting of the black people, who behaved 
well, 1784, “it was proposed whether some 
advantage may not arise by appointing 
some meetings particularly for the negroes,” 
Four were appointed. 1792, some Friends 
have scruples about using the products of 
slave labor. 1793, several satisfactory meet- 
ings for blacks have been held, the consider- 
ation thereof is left off the minutes for the 
—. 1796, Third month, to the poor of 
ew York, Westbury meeting sends £4.17 
and eight loads of wood; Matinecock meet- 
ing sends £16.12.1 and two cords and one 
load of wood; Cow Neck meeting sends £8.2 
and one and three-quarters cord of wood. 
1799, Fifth month, Westbury contributes to 
the necessities of New York, cash, £29.16.9 
and five loads of wood, half a hundredweight 
of Indian meal, and half a hundredweight of 
rye. 1800, a new meeting-house is built, 
forty by fifty-seven feet, and twenty two feet 
posts, at a cost of £822.9,10. 1801, as there 
is a scarcity in England and Ireland, the 
meeting sends over £108.12.11. 1803, £15.4 
is raised toward civilizivg the Indian natives, 
and in 1807, £11.10. 1810, more shelter for 
horses is needed, and a stable is built—cost, 
$218.28. 1818, a horse stable is built, one 
hundred and ten feet long and twenty feet 
wide—cost, $331.19. “The burial committee 
are to attend ail funerals in our ground, and 






























For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
QUAKER INFLUENCE 


The members of the Society of Friends 
who revere the memory of the devoted and 
far-seeing Christian men and women who 
established their organization, and .who de- 
sire to keep in perpetual remembrance the 
noble services of these to their own genera- 
tions and to all coming time, will be glad to 
find a brief and clear statement of the 
“ Wide Range of Quaker Influence” in the 
Public Ledger of Eighth mo. 20th. 

The learned German writer, Brun Bauer, 
has lately published a paper‘on the influence 
of English Quakers upon German culture, 
and on the Russian aspiration for a universal 
church, which shall meet all the needs of the 
human race. 

He considers Philadelphia the modern 
centro of Quakerism, and taking Penn’s 
plan for the settlement and government of 
his colony as a atarting point, he points out 
the similar efforts in other countries to make 
Christianity a reality in the world. 

In the Dockyard, at Deptford, the Quaker 
Statesman and Apostle met the Russian Czar, 
Peter the Great, and awakened such an in- 
terest in his mind as to the true ground of 
Christian progress, that the semi-barbaric 
autocrat made frequent visits to the Friends’ 
meetings afterwards, where he was an atten- 
tive and sympathetic listener. 

In 1698 the Quaker colony in America 
was known in Europe as # peaceful haven of 
rest for persecuted religionists of every na- 
tionality, and the particulars of the success- 
ful working of the Holy Experiment became 
known to Peter, who was then in England. 
He was so much impressed with the wisdom 
of perfect tolerance for religious belief, that 
he began the establishment of St. Petersburg 
by a decree promising religious freedom to 
all its citizens. It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that any holier motive than political 
sagacity dictated the policy of the great 
Czar, but the results were the same as if his 
manifesto was the simple outgrowth of love 
to God and man, and Peter the moral equal 
of William Penn. 

How different these two rulers in charac- 
ter and life. The imperious emperor, desir- 
ing the civilization and prosperity of his 
people, and perceiving the means, enforces 
them with determined will, and compels men 
to accept such measures as his deep insight 


* These end-holes were made by clapes, for their | * 5 awe 
into requirements of the future indicates. 


mests. 
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But the statesmanship of Penn was guided 
by the witness in his heart to an Eternal 
Word; by a Light which was the light of 
the world. So he believed and taught, and 
the records of his faith and labors are before 
the world, never to be forgotten. 

Tn the one case tyranny enforced toler- 
ance; in the other perfect Hm toward God 
and benevolence toward man forbade perse- 
cution ; and good was accomplished by the 
impetuous despot as well as by the true 
Christign statesmar, 

Bauer also finds evidence of the potency 
of Quaker influence in the German States 
and cities, visited by Penn in 1671, and 
again in 1677. George Fox and other de- 
voted Friends also traveled in other parts of 
the German land. If it is believed that no 
rightly spoken word is ever lost or can fail 
of its mission, we will admit that the faith- 
ful labors of these dedicated servants’of the 
Highest cannot have been in vain. Many 
Germans sought a home in the new land of 
liberty and righteous law, while others sought 
to establish in their own country cities of 
Brotherly Love. But these efforts to estab- 
lish perfect religious liberty in Germany 
were not successful, except in furnishing tu 
the Quaker Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
new emigrants, 

The intelligent and cultivated Pietists who 
revived, in the 17th century, the spiritual 
faith and worship of Tauler and the 
“ Friends of God” in the 14th, made Fran- 
cis Daniel Pastorious, a gifted young lawyer, 
their agent for a purchase of land near 
Philadelphia; and, in 1683, he, with a small 
company of German Friends, settled upon 
the Frankfort Company’s tract, between the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. 

Count Zinzendorf, a Moravian leader and 
teacher, was a power in the new German 
community. He came to Philadelphia in 
1741, and made that city the headquarters of 
his Indian missions. He is said to have de- 
clared that he owed to the Quakers all that 
he had done in Europe, and that he now 
proposed to attempt in America. He hoped 
to give a common faith to both continents, 

Zivzendorf returned to Germany at a later 
day, and sent out missionaries to far off 
points, such as Russia and Greenland, where 
branches of the Moravian church were 
planted, and some of these are yet flourish- 
ing. 

The best elements of modern German 
philosophy have been attributed to Quaker 
and to Moravian influence, and the same 
influences have modified, to some extent, the 

licy of the descendents of Peter the Great. 

eaceful arbitration instead of warfare, re- 
spect for the rights of conscience, and the 





abolition of every form of slavery, were 
among the points urged upon the rulers and 
teachers of men by the Quaker apostles ; and 
now these righteous principles have found 
large acceptance among the great ones of the 
earth,* What though the Society founded 
by Fox, Penn and Barclay is small and not 
increasing in numbers? The work they 
proposed to do is being carried on by wise 
heads and noble hearts ail over the Christian 
world and will not fail to be carried bravely 
op, because the numbers who concur in our 
quaint and antiquated discipline, and who 
are able to find their highest spiritual needs 
satisfied by our quiet reflective habit of wor- 
ship, are few. 

What Protestant theologian now holds 
that any earthly power is competent to bind 
the conscience or guide religious belief? 
What statesman, of any repute in the world, 
claims that human slavery, either of the 
body or of the mind, is worthy of advocacy ? 
Doubtless the mills of the gods grind on 
eternally, refining and purifying all things, 
and bringing human life ever nearer the 
Divine ideal. R. 


\incaianeieliliae ems 
TOLERANCE FOR ALL. 


The following statement from the Manches- 
ter Guardian ought to claim the serious cunsi- 
deration of the great Christian powers, who 
claim to regulate the future conditions of the 
nations lately released from Turkish power by 
the sword of Russia. The sons of Israel ask 
if the Berlin Congress will not hear their ap- 
peal for protection against their semi- barbaric 
persecution, born of ignorance and super- 
stition : 

“Among the oppressed or restricted nation- 
alities which are clamoring for admission at 
the bar of the Congress, we are glad to think 
that attention beyond that which their num- 


* On all sides and in all sects there are signs of a 
deepening love of truth and hungering for righteous- 
ness. The Power which sent Abraham forth as a soli- 
tary pioneer of faith in the Eternal, which raised up 
Jesus as the spiritual Prince of mankind, and 
which wrought from all the ancient civilizations 
the material wherewith to enrich our Christendom, 
was never busier than now. Not long shall we wait 
to bless the beautiful feet of newly-sent messengers 
from the King,—men who will show us the signs of 
His presence in our mcdern life, and teach those who 
are now disguised by different names to hail each 
other as brethren. We shall find the onward-lead- 
ing path, not by looking backward to Rome, or 
Geneva, or the old Jerusalem, nor by following the 
apostles of denial, who only lead into blackness of 
darkness, but by welcoming every ray of light 
which God lets shine from past or present, and con- 
secrating all knowledge as reverenily as our fathers 
consecrated the law which came by Moses, and the 
grace and truth which came by Jesns Christ.”—C- 
G, Ames, in the Pamphlet Mission. 
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bers or strict political importance might 
command is secured to the Jews. They could 
not have a more influential or reasonable 
advocate than Baron Lionel de Rothschild, 
who has addressed a formal letter to Lord 


unusual interest to me, and I believe it will 
be satisfactory to many of our Friends who 
are concerned for the welfare of the Indians, 
to know that those who are laboring among 
them can speak so favorably of their pro- 






obtain legal domicile except in the city of 


. tobacco, or of retailing liquor in any of the 


Beaconsfield on the subject of their claims, 
or a judge more disposed to give them a fa- 
vorable hearing than the present English 
Prime Minister. Their case, moreover, is a 
strong one, and appeals with special force to 
States which are invoking the aid of Europe 
to obtain religious equality as well as po- 
litical freedom for themselves. In Servia 
the Hebrews have been expelled from their 
homes, and forbidden to trade save in certain 
kinds of goods, to acquire real estate or to 


Belgrade. In Roumania, they have been 
deprived by recent laws of the liberty of 
holding lands or houses even upon lease, of 
bidding at public auctions, of prosecuting 
their favorite trade of the manufacture of 


communes. Even in Bulgaria, where their 
freedom from molestation was formerly se- 
cured under the Turkish administration, 
they have been compelled since the late war 
to abandon their homes or to conceal them- 
selves to avoid persecution. Of the consider- 
ation which they might expect if left entirely 
to the mercies of Russia nothing is said in 
the memorandum prepared on their behalf; 
but in addition to earlier evidences of what 
it might be, we are met by the fact that Gen- 
eral Todleben has just issued an order com- 
elling Jewish traders to quit the Russian 
ines, and that energetic measures have 
already been taken to put this decree into 
execution. 
redress against these hardships to the “ warm 
support which the British Government has 
on all occasions given to the cause of reli 
gious liberty all over the world.” We are 
not sure that this plea would be certain to 
suffice if it stood alone, for Lord Beacons- 
field has been known ostentatiously to repu- 
diate sympathy with the “equivocal princi- 
ple” of the equality of all religions before 
the law. There can be no doubt, however, 
that wherever his personal influence exteads 
he will be found keenly alive to complaints 
that the chosen people are placed at a disad- 
vantage, and that on any suitable occasion 
the power of England will be used in his 
hands to obtain for the Jews the just and 
humane treatment which is their due. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the Seventh mo. number of the little 
Dakota paper, Japi Oaye, or “ Word Car- 





rier,” I find a few paragraphs that are of 


aon ey en, 


gress. 
tor’s Chair,” as follows: 















ties among the Dakotas is contagious. 
Advance Society, of Ascension church, has 
been at work for several years, earning and 
applying to benevolent objects about $67 a 
year. Last summer a like society was formed 
at Good Will, which meets every week, and 
holds a female prayer meeting, and then the 
women spend a couple of hours in work. 
Another woman’s socie'y has been recently 
organized at Buffslo Lake. 
advantage of having a white womaz to en- 
courage and guide them. There is some 
talk of these several societies getting up an 
exposition, in connection with some public 
occasion, perhaps the Fourth of: July, at 





Baron Rothschild appeals for |: 





The first extracts are from the “ Edi- 


“A letter received from our friend and 


fellow-laborer, Solomon, dated ‘ Fort Ellice, 
April 22d,’ tells us that our mild winter ex- 
tended up into Manitoba. 
severe cold and hardly any snow. 


They had no 


“The people have commenced to build a 


house for school and church purposes. They 
were also, when he wrote, much interested in 
planting. Some seed wheat had been fur- 
nished them, and some men had sowed an 
acre each. As they lived so far from white 
people, the great difficulty they experienced 
was in obtaining seeds. 


“The formation of Women’s Sewing Socie- 
The 


They lack the 


which they can bring themselves into notice 


and higher usefulness. 


The schools on this reservation have been 
carried on with vigor under Agent Hocper. 


The Manual Labor Boarding School is pros- 


pering, with fifty scholars.” 

The Niobrara Pioneer, a paper published 
in the town of Niobrara, which lies only, a 
few miles from the Santee Agency, under 
date of Fourth mo. 26th, contains the fol- 
lowing information, which I find also copied 
in the Word Carrier: 

“ The Santee Indians had an election last 
week Monday, of more than ordinary inter- 
est. It was their first election under their 
new constitution, which does away with the 
old chiefs and tribes, and in their place sets 
up a council whose members represent land 
districts and not clans. The movement be- 
gan twelve years ago, when these Indians 
were first brought to the Niobrara. But the 
United States authorities sat on the move- 
ment, as they have generally done; and that 
was supposed to be the end of it. It is so 
much more convenient to have a handful of 
chiefs to manage, who will sign any kind of 
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voucher for an extra ration of sugarand coffee. 
Hence, until recently, republicanism could 
make no headway among Indians. 

“ But in this case the progressives stole a 
march on the government, and before any- 
body was well aware of it, they had become 
United States citizens and homesteaders in 
the Flandreau colony. This enterprise took 
off some of the best Santees and postponed 
further efforts for the revolution. But the 
success of the Flandreau colony kept the 
leaven working at Santee, and it has finally 
triumphed. Since the time of Commissioner 
E. P. Smith the Indian Bureau have been in 
sympathy with the movement, and an order 
from Washington has been lying unheeded 
in the Santee Indian Agent’s office for three 
years in regard to this very matter. -[t was 
renewed @ year ago. 

“ Under the new deal the Santee reserve is 
divided into four districts. The first district 
has elected as councilors, Napoleon Waba- 
shaw and John Henry. Second district, 
Alfred Goodthunder and Philip Webster. 
Third district, George Redowl and Samuel 
Wakinagi. Fourth district, Eli Abraham 
and Dennis Mazaadidi.” 

It may seem unnecessary to give the names 
of the Indians who have been elected to the 
office of councilors of the tribe in the place 
of the hereditary chiefs who have controlled 
the people in the past, but I know it will be 
pleasant to some of your readers who have 
been among this tribe to hear that men whom 
they know to be true and honest have been 
elected to that responsible position. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 31, 1878. 


PoLiTIcAL AND Rexicious Liserty.— 
It is a noteworthy fact that the late Congress 
at Berlin have signed a treaty of peace, and 
among the articles agreed upon is one which 
we believe William Penn was the first legis- 
lator to recognize, and which he incorporated 
into the Charter of Pennsylvania nearly two 
hundred years ago, the substance of which is 
now acknowledged not only in the govern- 
ment of the United States, but in some of 
the countries of Europe. The text of the 
Berlin treaty declares that in all the pro- 
vinces, “distinction of religious belief or 
confession sha]l not operate against any one 
as a reason of exclusion or incapacity in that 
common enjoyment of political rights, ad. 
mission to public employment, functions or 


honors, or the exercise of the different pro 
fessions and industries,” and provides for 
absolute religious equality. 


Frienps’ Boarpinc House Aseocia- 
TION.—We are glad to know that the efforts 
of this organization have resulted in the ac- 
complishment of the object for which many 
Friends have been laboring for a long time. 

On last Second-day the large and commo- 
dious house on Filbert street (No. 1623) was 
thrown open for inspection. It has been pur- 
chased and fitted up by the Association, for 
a boarding house for members of the Society 
of Friends, and others in profession with it. 
It is in no sense a charity, for all who are ad- 
mitted are charged for board and washing, 
but at a rate so moderate as to be within the 
means of all. 


The need for such a place has long been . 


felt. There are many elderly women who 
have no one to give them the care and atten- 
tion which the infirmities of age so often de- 
mand, and there are those in the younger 
walks of life who come to the city to earn a 
livelihood, and who are often without ac- 
quaintances. For such as theee “ Friends’ 
Boarding House”’ offers a pleasant home, 
with all the surroundings of comfort and 
social enjoyment that the name implies. 

It is under the management of a Board of 
Directors composed of men and women well 


-| known in our city, and whose interest in its 


welfare is the best guarantee of success. 
The matron is an experienced housekeeper, 
and a person of genial and loving sympa- 
thies ; who, it is believed, will endear herself 
to those who become inmates of the house. 
It will be necessary to conduct the establish- 
ment on economic principles, to enable the 
enterprise to be self-sustaining ; but it is be- 
lieved that every comfort provided in a well- 
ordered family may be furnished the board- 
ers, with many social enjoyments that cannot 
be found in the ordinary boarding house. 

The same experiment has been tried al- 
ready in our city with satisfactory results, 
and we see no reason why this Friendly un- 
dertaking may not be the beginning of a 
work that shall grow and broaden out suffi- 
ciently to meet wants not now provided for 
im the Society. 
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We have inspected the house and can 
commend its interior arrangements. It is 
large and airy, with a nice yard and a clear 
open view back. Though in the heart of the 
business portion of the city, it is quiet and 


retired, and is accessible, by various lines of 


horse cars, to the most distant suburbs. 

Applications for board will be considered 
by the Committee on Admissions, who will 
meet at the house every Third-day ; applica- 
tion to be made to the Matron. Some of the 
rooms were engaged before the opening, and 
we have no doubt when the advantages of 
such a home are seen that all will soon be 
filled. It is estimated that about 22 can be 
accommodated under the present arrange- 
ments. 

The Aszociation is a chartered company, 
competent to receive bequests, and we com- 
mend it as a worthy object to those having 
property to devise. There is a mortgage on 
the property, which the Directors would be 
very glad to have the means of canceling. 
We hope it will not be long before some one 
will come forward and relieve them of the 
burthen. 





A Formuta or Faira.—We have some- 
times been challenged to express in exact 
terms the system of belief which is owned by 
the Society of Friends—to find a formula for 
our faith. It is highly probable that the dif- 
ference in real substance of faith to which 
sincere and intelligent minds give cordial 
assent is so slight as to sink into insignifi- 
cance, and that leaving the region of types 
and shadows many would be astonished to 
find the real unity of the Spirit which exists. 

Certainly, faithfulness or fullness of faith 
is confined to no narrow limits of sect, and 
no body of professors can claim to be the 
only church which owns the duty of serving 
and loving the Eternal Gocdness and Wis- 
dom, whose laws are the laws of our being. 
All will assent to the proposition that in 
every act of life, in every imagination, desire 
and affection, we must strive to do the Divine 
will. 

It is probable that very general, if not uni- 
versal, assent will be given to the proposition 
that this perfect will is to be known best 
through the habit of communion with Go. 





He who knows the heart has means of en- 
trance there, and will lead into the ways of 
righteousness and the paths of peace all who 
obey His gracious intimations. 

The old maxim that “ labor is prayer,” is 
a part of the general creed of the pure in 
heart. No form of spoken words of prayer, 
if unaccompanied by active endeavor and 
earnest desire to do tke will of: the Highest, 
can be of avail; and only those are capable 
of prayer who are seeking to live the life and 
do the work of His appointment. 


To speak truthfully, to act justly, to extend 
charity to all, both in thought, word and 
deed, is known to be essential to the faithful 
life; and there is no Christian body which 
denies this. And it is evident to every sin- 
cere mind that the motive for all our acticns 
should not be worldly or social ambition, but 
love to God and map. Our responsibility: is 
not to party, sect or church, but to God. 

Neither are we singular in holding that all 
our faculties and all our earthly possessions 
belong to Him, and should be used in His 
service. Talents, wealth and social position 
are a responsibility, a stewardship entrusted 
by Divine Providence, and are to be used in 
obedience to the Divine requirings. 

It is a matter of general, if not of univer- 
sal, experience that those who love and serve 
God shall have the peace which passeth 
understanding, even in this present life, while 
the perverse and selfish experience an evil 
and sorrow which also passeth comprehension. 

That the Divine Presence, the Infinite 
Love, is ever with us as Teacher, Leader, 
Comforter or Reprover, ever tending to bless 
and to save, is a most glorious and joyful re- 
ality to the true disciple. He knows that all 
eorrows and all outward sufferings are a part 
of the needed discipline which is designed for 
man’s highest development. 

The lives and the words of the wise and 
good of past generations are most helpful, and 
should be studied and pondered, for in them 
we find satisfactory corroboration of the 
Eternal Truth as it is revealed to the faith- 
ful seeker. This is the true ground fer the 
high value which is placed upon the Hebrew 
Scriptures; and we find that the reverent 
study of these priceless records does not an- 
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wish, ‘I want to go home,” was fulfilled, and she 
went to a peaceful, happy rest. 

MATLACK.—On Eighth month 8th, 1878, Han- 
nab Mary Matlack, in her 29th year, caugbter of 
Eli and Rebecca Matlack; a member of Goshen 
Monthly Meeting. 


tagonize, but promotes the waiting upon the 
indwelling Spirit of Light and Life. The 
words of inspired prophets and of sanctified 
servants of the Heavenly Father are, in a 
certain sense, the “ words of God;” but we 
have become convinced that the same Spirit 
of Wisdom which inspired the saints and 
sages of the past, is still operative and may 
be known to all, of every age and condition, 
to the simple as well as by the wise; and 
that it is yet potent to save, to elevate and to 
refine into the Divine likeness the sons and 
daughters of men. 

These simple and truly rational principles, 
which are so familiar to us, and that we have 
so long as a Society advocated, are no longer 
strange to our fellow-Christians, and we fully 
believe that there is at present a large and in- 
creasing unity, which may in the future cul- 
minate in a church universal, 







































For Friends’ Intelligencer 
IMPRESSIONS OF BOSTON. 
Concluded. 

We have a stiff breeze and the sea is quite 
rough. The white caps chase one another 
over the broad expanse of water like children 
in a game of hide and seek. The boat recks 
with the undulations and suggests most un- 
comfortable possibilities ‘to weak stomachs. 
We enjoy the play of the shifting clouds 
upon the tossing waves, and the flying shad- 
ows as they sweep over the islands among 
which we find our way to the ocean, give an 
indescribable charm to the picture. 

A little over a half hour brings us to Na- 
hant, an emerald gem cet in a grey filagree 
of rugged beetling crags, and dropped by a 
slender line of gravely beach upon the heav- 
ing bosom of the ocean, twelve miles out 
from Boston by water, and four by land from 
Lynn. 

We walk around the east and north por- 
tions of the peninsula and along the short 
stretch of gravely beach to the right of the 
landing. The larger part of Nahant is pri- 
vate grounds, from which excursionists are 
excluded, Several lovely little curves on the 
level portions of the beach are thus appro- 
priated to private use. Free admission 
through some of the grounds that lie between 
the main road and the cliffs is granted to 
pedestrian, 

These grounds are laid cut in every design 
that wealth and taste can suggest, and kept 
with the most scrupulous care. It would be 
a tiresome walk were it not for the beauty 
that everywhere meets the eye. 

As we approach the lofty cliffs we hear the 
roar of the breakers, and are sensible of the 
high altitude we have reached in our circuit- 
ous walk, 

The bluff shore is a mass of rock, jagged 
and worn by the constant breaking of the 
ocean against its rugged sides, which are 
seamed and gashed into shapes that fancy has 
fashioned into things with names, The rev- 
erent see here a spot where words may flow 
forth for God and truth, and for the help of 
map, and it is called a pulpit. There the 
classic poet of the Hgean Sea might well have 
found a lofty seat, aud Sappho’s muse charmed 
the old Vikings who coasted alor g these cliff 
guarded shores in the traditional ages of our 
country’s history. Siloam’s pool has its rep- 
resentative in a clear, cool spring of fresh 
water issuing from under a bed of overhang- 





Errata.—In the column of “Local Infor- 
mation,” in last number, please read, commene- 
ing eleventh line from bottom—“ the other, 
referring to ‘floral decorations’ where advis- 
ing against ‘ habitiments of mourning,’” etc., 
etc.—a typographical error having been 
committed in printing “ were” for where. 


J. M. E. 








DIED. 


BETTS.—On Eighth month 22d, 1878, at his 
residence, near Taylorsville, Upper Makefield town- 
ship, Pa., Thomas Betts, in his 95th year; a mem- 
ber of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


ELY.—On Eighth month 2\st, 1878, at Centre 
Hill, Bucks county, Pa., Rachel Ely, in her ninety- 
second year. 

Funeral from Solebury Meeting. 


HICKS.—On Eighth mo. 13th, 1878, at her 
home in Westbury, L. I., Rachel Hicks, in the 90th 
year of her age. She was a member of Westbury 
Monthly Meeting during her long life, and an 
esteemed minister about 50 years. 

She was sick about ten days with dysentery, 
suffered but little comparatively, and evinced a 
serene and peaceful spirit—the result of a well- 
spent life. Her faith was unshaken, and in harmony 
with her Christian profession and labor. S. R. H. 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—On Seventh mo. 10th, 1878, 
at the residence of her daughter, Jane H. Meridith, 
near Oquawka, lIlls., Elizabeth, wife of the late 
Nathan Hollingsworth, in the 76th year of her 
age. 
She was formerly a member of White Water 
Monthly Meeting, at Richmond, Indiana, but for the 
last few years was removed from the pleasant 
companionship of the Society of Friends. 

This cross, with that of poor heaith for several 
years, and a long and painful illness at the close, 
bore heavily upon her, until at last her oft-repeated 
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ing rock, and so all along the rough and 
rugged shore are points of special interest. 
There one sees @ natural bridge in miniature, 
and further on is a curious opening in the 
strata of rocks that, as the tide advances, 
throws out at intervals a column of water 
with great force. It is called the Spouting 
Horn, and is a very curious phenomenon, 
accounted for by the rush of the air, which 
forces back the column of water as it is en- 
tering the cavern. 

Only a few places along the peninsula are 
now left to the public, but a continuvus walk 
around the most picturesque parts is condi- 
tionally permitted. 

The Maolis Garden, on the north side, is a 
pleasant resort for excursionists, An entrance 
fee is charged, and the usual attractions of 
such places are abundantly provided. We 
found the fried clams and coffee appetizing 
and the charges reasonable. 

The private cottages are mostly large, and 
in various styles of architecture, giving evi- 
dence of great wealth and cultivated tastes 
in their owners. The summer homes of many 
of Boston’s celebrities are here. 

A frame cottage, one story high, roomy 
and well embowered in trees and vines, is 
pointed out as the home of Agassiz. His 
widow continues to reside here. It is plain 
aud unpretending, and just such a place as 
one expects a lover of nature to select. The 
outlook is upon the broad Atlantic, with the 
rocky knob of Egg Island and its friendly 
light in the foreground, while the deep mon- 
otone of the restless billows breaking on the 
rocky shore below, is a continual anthem to 
the Mighty Oce “who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of His hand.” 

I was interested in a little account of Eliz- 
abeth Agassiz (the widow) related by the 
wife of another of our celebrated naturalists, 
whom we met during this journey. 

She was his second wife. At the time of 
their marriage she had no special taste for 
natural history, but being anxious to render 
assistance to the professor in his great work, 
she set herself to study, and soon became his 
most trusty and loyal helper, and for seven- 
teen years was his companion in the labora- 
tory, and on his journeys of research, as well 
as ‘a faithful mother to his children by the 
former marriage. So intent was she in her 
selfappointed task that during his lectures 
she sat with note-book and pencil to take 
down whatever might be said that it would 
be useful to retain. 

Professor A. took great pleasure in recom- 
mending the example of his estimable wife 
to the wives of other scientists for their imi- 
tation, and doubtless it has had an influence, 
for the ladies of Boston are said to enter 
















great 
the narrow sand 
places appears to a 
The surf of the ocean beats a one side, 








largely into the literary and scientific pur- 
suits of their husbands. 


The sundering of ties cemented by such 


constant and intimate companionship must 
indeed rob life of very much that made it 
desirable, leaving a void that nothing else 
can fill. And yet the remembrance of havin 
contributed to the success of one so honore 
and so loved must have been a great comfort. 
and solace when the hour of bereavement 
came. 


We return to Boston by way of Lynn, the 
shoe manufacturing city, crossing 
isthmus, that in many 
less than 100 yards wide. 


while the tide of a quiet bay rol 
to the very road on the other. 
We are just in time for the train, so can 
only see Lynn as we drive rapidly through 
to the station. It appears to lie along the 


up at times 


shore, though as we ride out we see handsome 


villas on the hills near by. Revere beach ia 
provided with accommodations for excursion- 
ists and sea-side loungers, and must be a fine 
bathing- place. 

Our whole ride from Lynn to near the 
ferry appears to be a continuous line of grav- 
ely shore, where at almost any point one 
would be safe in venturing an ccean bath. 

We cross from the terminus of the road 
over to Boston in a ferry-boat, and are landed 
near the point from which we started in the 
morning. 

The i has been one of unusual pleasant- 
ness, and our enjoyment has been enbanced 
by the company of an educated and very 
intelligent gentleman, whose acquintance we 
made on the steamer, 

Third-day morning we turn our backs upon 
Boston with ‘a feeling of reluctance, there 
remains so much yet to be seen, so many 
institutions worthy the great name she bears, 
and contributing largely to the increase of 
culture and refinement amongst her people, 
that we are loth to leave without visiting all 
of them. 

We take the new “air-line road” for Wil- 
limantic, the great thread and sewing-silk 
manufactory of Connecticut. 

The road runs through a rough, barren 
section, that looks as if the people were put 
to their wits’ ends to make a living. We 
think we see why it is that in the ‘‘ Yankee” 
the inventive genius has been so prominently 
developed. The old adage, “ Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” has found its fulfilment 
among the sterile ledges of the New England 
coast. It is only when we cross into Connec- 
ticut that we begin to see fields of grain and 
grass of considerable size, that are sufficiently 
free of stone to be cultivated with machines, 
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though farther back we were amused at efforts 
in that direction, with a one-horse reaper, in 
@ field that:might have contained four acres. 

We see what patient and persistent labor 
can accomplish even in the most unpromising 
#ituations, and are fully persuaded that a firm 
and sustained effort will in most cases brin 
the desired result to those who have the mora 
courage that it needs. 

There are many other little incidents con- 
nected with this pleasant summer recreation 
of ours that might have been presented. If 
what has been already noted has given the 
pleasure to the reader that it has afforded 
me in the review, I shall feel that my “Im- 
pressions of Boston,” imperfect as they are, 


bave not been without their use. L. J. R. 
Seventh mo. 13th, 1878. 


—__—- 48 ——- 


“I TAKE it upon me to say that there 
never has been, and never can be, any con- 
flict between religion and science.” The re- 
spective “beats” of the two modes of 
human thought and feeling do not bring 
them into the same province. When the man 
of science, in the strict sense, begins to con- 
sider the being of God and the doctrine of 
immortality, he leaves his legitimate wérk, 
and becomes a philosopher and a theologian, 
aud then philosophers and theologians have 
him ata disadvantage. If only they stand 
to their rights, and insist upon their privi- 
leges, he must take his place as one of them, 
and then his word ceases to have any 
value added by the fact that he, also, is a 
savant. The mathematician may correct 
the poet, but out of his mathematics poetry 
will not grow. The savant may correct 
the saint, but out of his science religion 
will not come to birth, nor py it can reli- 
gion be destroyed.—Dr. Hedge. 





HENRY ARMITT BROWN, 


On the 21st inst. occurred the death of 
Henry Armitt Brown, a much-respected cit- 
izen of Philadelphia, and well-known for his 
remarkable powers as an orator. One of his 
latest and best orations was that delivered in 
Burlington, N, J., on the occasion of the bi- 
centennial celebration of the founding of that 
city.* In this he gave a most complete his- 
tory of its settlement by Friends, and of the 
persecution from ‘which they -as a religious 
people fled, explaining their principles with 
a clearness rarely met with outside of the So- 
ciety. The following resolution, one of those 
adopted by the Bar of Philadelphia, will con- 
vey to our readers the esteem in which Henry 

* The oration alluded to will be found in Friends’ 


Intelligencer, beginning in No. 43 and continuing 
through several numbers. 


Armitt Brown was held by those who knew 


im : 

“That, while it is true that Mr. Brown’s 
eminence was chiefly gained by his labors 
outside of the immediate sphere of profes- 
sional exertion, it cannot be doubted that the 
same high qualities would have brought suc- 
cess had circumstances and choice inclined 
him to give himself up to the practice of his 
profession. The leisure afforded him by in- 
herited wealth was not spent in idleness nor 
sloth. He lived laborious days to fit himself 
for his work. His learning was wide and 
liberal, and his mind was stored with ‘the 
great thoughts and fine sayings of the great 
men of all ages;’ but the ripe culture gained 
from foreign travel and classical studies did 
not dim nor dull bis love for his country nor 
her institutions. In all of his orations and 
adresses he never spoke for self nor thought 
of self, and it was this that lent the most 
irresistible charm to his oratory. Through 
all his words there shone the clear, brave 
spirit of the courageous and high-minded gen- 
tleman, who waa pleading for the cause of 
good government or seeking to revive the 
memories of the loftier and purer patriotism 
of the past. To those who will turn again to 
the orations delivered in Carpenter’s Hall 
and at Valley Forge, it will not seem ex- 
travagant to apply to him his own eulogy 
= the great orator of the Revolution: 
‘ Through all descending time his countrymen 
shall repeat his glowing words, and inspire in 
the hearts of men that love of liberty which 
filled his own.’” 





SOMETHING ABOUT GRASSES. 


Next to the study of ferns, perhaps, that 
of grasses has, of late years, been most popu- 
lar, Their graceful shapes, variety of spe- 
cies and abundance, render them attractive 
objects to the young botanical student. 
They carpet our English meadows, and give 
them that characteristic greenery which is 
so vividly remembered when one is far away 
from them. The cattle upon a thousand 
hills browse upon their succulent and nu- 
tritious foliage. The larve of innumerable 
insects find abundance of food in the wilder- 
ness where grasses grow. The geologists 
know they were among the oldest flowering 
plants to appear on the earth ; the geogra- 
pher is aware of their singularly extensive 
distribution and peculiar adaptation to cli- 
mature. The botanist has, of late years, iden- 
tified their method of fertilization with 
one of the most singular and unlooked-for 
relationships between plants and other ob- 
jects. No other kind of herbage contributes 
so largely to the support of the animal 
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~ corn grains have been found in abundance 
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world, from the grass feeding kangaroos of 
Australia to man. Our staple food is pre- 
pared from their seeds, and this has been the 
case since pre-historic times, so that it is im- 
possible to tell for a certainty from what 
species such cultivated forms as our common 
wheat were originally derived. Mankind 
has forgotten ,the very sources of this prime- 
val food supply. Even in classic times it 
was found necessary to invent some such 
poetic fable as that of Ceres, to account for 
the benefits which these plants have conferred 
on man. How long the seeds of certain 
grasses have been the staple food of our race 
we cannot tell. Half burnt wheat and other 





are quite as distinctive. The well known 
smell of new-mown hay is evolved chiefly by 
the sweet-smelling vernal grass, and no 
other. The presence of this species is quite 
sufficient to perfume the rest, and to produce 
that most delightful of summery smells, the 
odor of the hay-field. This perfume can 
now be artificially imitated from the products 
of gas tar, and a regular manufacture of it is 
carried on for perfumery purposes.— Cassell's 
Magazine. 



























THE impartial people who, knowing that 
in most questions there are two sides, listen 
patiently "to both, ought also to remember 
that there is a third—the listener himself 
being an important factor. The ray of light 
may come intact from the sun, but it can be 
bent, scattered, concentrated, analyzed, 
changed in color, and in effects, according’ to 
the medium through which it passes. It is 
best for us to hear both sides, but it is of no 
use if we are not careful—and how few of us 
are!—to put aside our own prejudices, our 
preferences, when we either have to decide 
upon the questions, or give a report of it. 


a em 


among the debris of the Swiss lake dwell- 
ings, showing that it was grown and garnered 
for food at that early epoch. If it be true 
that the wild grass known as A®gilops, found 
in western Asia, is the original of the com- 
mon wheat we now so largely cultivate, then 
the latter may have been first reared by our 
early Aryan ancestors, and have £cecompanied 
their migrations from the time when the first 
colony went forth into the unknown world 
outside their home. 

The inconspicuous and uncolored flowers 
of all grasses are not without a reason, 
Within the last six or seven years it has been 
proved that the cause of flowers possessing 
beautiful corollas and sweet perfumes is that 
these qualities may attract the insect tribes. 
The latter carry the pollen-grains from flower 
to flower, and thus unconsciously benefit 
them by crossing. And, a3 a rule, the plants 
which bear the most attractive flowers re- 
quire to be crossed in proportion to their 
attractiveness, whilst less showy corollas do 
not require crossing in the same degree. It 
is now known beyond doubt that this princi- 
ple of cross-fertilization in plants is one of 
the most important and necessary. The 
shapes, internal and external, of flowers are 
frequently designed with special reference to 
bringing it about. Only two agents are 
universally capable of crossing all kinds of 
flowers—insects and the wind. The former 
are attracted by bright colors and sweet per- 
fumes, and the flowers which require insect 
aid are, therefore, obliged to display these 
attractions. The latter is an unconscious 
agent, on which color and perfume would 
be completely thrown away. Therefore, the 
flowers habitually crossed by the wind do 
not possess showy blossoms, and hence the 
reason why grasses, which are chief among 
the wind-crossed flowers, have such an un- 
pretending anc inconspicuous kind of inflor- 
“The perfumes of t 0 ab 

e perfumes of grasses are not so abun- 
dant lien of other plants, although they 


LIFE MOSAIC. 
BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


Master, to do great work for Thee my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit— 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble, fair and grand, 
And make a life-work of the great design 
‘Which Thou hast traced; or, many skilled, com- 
bine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned— 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 
Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in Thy wise thought. 
Set each stone by Thy Master-hand of grace, 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in Thy temple-pavement give it place. 
—Good Words. 





Ir there be any truths which are only ap- 
reciable by the acute understanding, we may 
[ sure at once that these do not constitute 
the soul’s life, nor error in these the soul’s 
death.— Robertson. 





HELP FOR FEEBLE CHILDREN. 


The St. Louis Christian Advocate notes 
that “‘summer has its charities as well as 
winter ”: 
“The needs of the cold season are fire an 
food, and having these, life is generally com- 
fortable. But summer, in the cities at least, 
is a much more terrible problem; for the 
conflict is with pestilence, growing more and 
more malignant over its own foulness. The 
seeds of disease that began to germinate in 



















































































































































































































































































over-crowded rooms and imperfect drains and 


into life and poison the whole atmosphere. 
As every one knows, the victims are mostly 
children,—from five to ten children for every 
adult. And there is no more pitiable sight 
than the thin, pale faces of the little suffer- 
ers, and there is no cry that touches the heart 
like their weary moan. We ask instinctively 
whether it is possible to do anything for 
them... Aad the answer is, They need pure 
air and pure food. The air of the mountains 
and sea-coast has life in it for the little ones 
The Eastern cities are moving in this matter, 
and sea-side homes and sanitariums for sick 
and feeble children have their well-estab- 
lished place among intelligent charities. The 

ressure is not upon us in the West as it is 
in the older cities; but not a few of our 
readers, if they are alert, may find an oppor- 
tunity for charity as pressing as when the 
wild winds summoned them to labor.” 





“ How do you know the truth of your re- 
ligion ?” said an inquirer to an humble but 
faithful disciple. “Just as I know the sun 
shines,” said the other; “because I see its 
light, I feel its heat.’ And so there are 
thousands and tens of thousands who know, 
from their own experience, the truth of Chris- 
tianity, because they have felt, in their own 
hearts and lives, its transforming and sustain- 
ing power.— Tryon Edwards. 





From Social] Science Journal, Chicago. 
COMFORTLESS. 


Turn my face from the window, and leave me alone, 
I pray, 
What have I done to merit the burden [ bear 
to-day ? 
I must go, henceforth, with a shadow veiling forever 
my face, 
As one should walk who carries the stain of a 
deep disgrace. 


Lord, I have cried from the depths, but surely Thou 
hast not heard, 
Else would my pleading have moved Thee, else 
had Thy heart been stirred ; 
Every night of my life-time, down by my children’s 
beds, 
Prayed have I for a blessing on the restless boyish 
heads. 


Daily they stood before me, sturdy and fair to see, 

Bowing their wills submissive at even a word from 
me; 

Keeping, I fain would think it—it comforts me even 


yet— 
The purity of childhood still upon their foreheads 
set. 


Proud I was, and yet fearful, knowing what snares 
lie hid 
For all but the feet that are quiet under the 
coffin lid; 


sewers, at the first warmth of spring, burst |. 
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Yet, in my darkest moments, I did not dream of the’ 
way 
My weary soul would be treading, anxious and 
bleeding to-day. 


Drunkards both! oh, my children, better if years 
ago 
You had slept in the church-yard’s bo:om under 
the drifting snow ! 
Better if I had lost you, tender and pure and white, 
Than to shrink from your coming footsteps, as I 
shall shrink to-night. 


Is there no help,'oh Father! will not Thy children 
learn 
To shun the pleasures that lure them, only to 
sting and burn? 
Send down a sign, I pray Thee! show them whereon 
they stand, 
Show them the dangers that menace, crowding 
on every hand! 


Tell those whose hands are folded in coldness or in 
disdain, 
That their work is never ended while life and 
strength remain, 
Saving their own is something ; but what can they 
do for the rest, 
Going so f@&t to destruction, our brightest and 
once our best? 


Tell them the day is coming sometime, or soon or 
late 
When their hands will witness against them, red 
with their brother’s fate ; 
Give them a sign, oh Father! show them the sin, I 
pray 
That they may search in the highways for those 
who have gone astray. a. W. P 


— + sem 


Evits in the journey of life are like the 
hills which alarm travelers upon their road ; 
they both appear great at a distance, but 
when we approach them we find that they 
are far less insurmountable than when we had 
conceived them.— Colton. 





Now that the public mind is so deeply 
agitated by the prevalence of yellew fever in 
the southwestern portion of our country, we 
think the following paper from the pen of 
one familiar with the disease should be care- 
fully read by all. Eps. 


CAUSES OF YELLOW FEVER, 

The weight of scientific evidence seems to 
warrant the conclusion that yellow fever is 
produced by an invisible poison capable of 
self-multiplication outside of the human 
organism which it enters through the air 
passages. The poison germ or miasm is a 
product of the tropics. In this country yel- 
low fever has prevailed in most of the Gulf 
and Atlantic cities and ia many of the towns 
along the Mississippi river. In some 
instances it has been carried inland with the 
people fleeing from infected localities, but it 
has never shown a disposition to spread epi- 
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demically at points remote from the continu- 
ous water roads of commerce, or to lodge in 
high, salubrious places. 

The cities of the great lakes have always 
been free from the disease. Yellow fever 
cannot be said to be epidemic in the United 
States, from the fact that in some years it 
does not appear, though the imported germ 
undoubtedly survives the mild winters. It 
appears to have about as much resistance of 
cold as the banana plant. When the banana 
stalk is killed down by frost the yellow fever 
does not recur until again imported. The 
germ istransmissible. It is capable of being 
transported in the clothing or personal effects 
'» of the passengers and sailors, but its spread 
‘ from one city to another is chieffy accomp- 
lished by vessels, their damp, filthy holds and 
bilgewater being its favorite lurking places, 





of twelve years and not a single case of yel- 
low fever has occurred on board. 

Though not sufficiently demonstrated to 
state as a fact, still there seems good reason 
to believe that much may be accomplished by 
individual prophyloxis by the use inter- 
nally of small doses of sulphate of quinia at 
regular intervals, and of tincture of iron and 
chlorate of potassa. As the poison enters 
the system through the air passages, it has 
been suggested that the nasal passages be 
bathed frequently with a solution containing 
quinine, to be applied by the means of a nasal 
spray. Joun M. Woopworts, 
Surgeon-General United States Marine Hos- 

pital Service. 































SUPERFICIAL CULTURE. 

When religion depends primarily upon the 
methods and result: of intellectual culture, 
instead of relying upon moral forces received 
by divine inspiration on condition of obedi- 
ence to conscience, then culture itself be- 
comes superficial and effeminate, as it is in 
our country to-day, lacking the spirit and 
passion necessary even for its own propaga- 
tion. Religion is democratic and universal. 
Christianity is just as well adapted to the 
ignorant as to the most intelligent, because 
every human being who has mind enough to 
make him responsible, that is, buman, has a 
moral sense, and this moral sense Christianity 
requires him to obey, as is the first step in the 
divine life. The professors of culture in 
America in our time do not believe in the 
divinity of man—for all their fine phrases,— 
hardly in his humanity, till he has learned 
to speak their patois; for our culture speaks 
a patvis, and prides itself upon being unable 
to address the common people.—J. B. Har- 
rison. 


Confinement, moisture and high tempera- 
ture favor the multiplication of or virulence 
of the poison. When a wharf or spot of 
ground or a house becomes infected the 
poison at once commences to spread, creeping 
slowly in all possible directions, continually 
enlarging the area around the centre of infec. 
tion, unless checked by disinfection, as has 
undoubtedly been done by the use of carbolic 
acid in New Orleans in former outbreaks. 
Yellow fever is not communicated from the 
sick to the well, the sick and well being 
dangerous only as possible carriers of the 
poison germ or miasm. 


In support of this assertion it may be 
stated that at quarantine hospitals, where the 
effects of yellow fever patients are burned or 
otherwise thoroughly disinfected before the 
admission of the patients, the attendants do 
not contract the disease. This has been 
demonstrated many times. All well persons 
whose effects have been disinfected may be 
considered harmless after six or seven days 
have elapsed from the time of leaving an 
infected district or vessel, as the period of in- 
cubation of the disease lasts from two to six 
days. This simplifies the question of quaran- 
tine, absolute land quarantine being deemed 
inpracticable, and indicates the direction of 
preventive measures to the vessel, cargo, or 
the locality, if the poison has found lodgment 
on shore. 

A vessel may escap@ infection if kept clean 
and dry, and aljl parts capable of being 
closed are fr:quently subjected to the fumes 
of burning suJphur, and the men employed 
on board are compelled to bathe and change 
their flannels daily and not allowed to sleep 
on deck or in the hold of the vessel. There 
is an example of a ship trading between 
Havana and New York upon which these 
precautions have been enforced for a period 





WHEN wealth obtained by illegitimate 
means inevitably brings nothing but disgrace 
—when to wealth rightly acquired is accorded 
only its due share of homage, while the great- 
est homage is given to those who consecrate 
their energies and their means to the noblest 
end; then may we be sure that, along with 
other accompanying benefits, the morals of 
trade will be greatly purified.— Herbert 
Spencer. 





ITEMS. 


THE new county of Lackawanna has been estab- 
lished by the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Tue entire force in the Erie City (Pa) Iron 
Works are at work, and for the first time since the 
panic every machine in both shops is in use, 

Tur New Free Press says Tunis is about to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of, and to conclude a 
treaty of commerce and an: offensive and defensive 
alliance with Italy, who iu return, guarantees pro- 
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tection to Tunis and the re-organization of its 
finances. 


Waite a party of 250 persois was ascending 
Mount Washington by rail lately, the engine of the 
last train broke a cog wheel near “Jacob’s Ladder,” 
but the accident merely brought the engine and car 
toastand still. This is considered proof of the 
safety of this temarkable railroad. 


A committer composed of prominent citizens has 
been organized for sending relief to the sufferers 
from yellow fever in the South. Upto the 23d 
inst, $3,872 had been donated. Any contribu- 
tions, if sent to Drexel & Co., Third street, will be 
promptly forwarded to the stricken districts. 

Tue Ledger of the 26th inst. says: “Yesterday's 
yellow fever reports show 163 new cases and 33 
deaths in New Orleans; 50 new cases and 22 deaths 
in Vicksburg, and 61 new cases and 26 deaths in 
Memphis. Un Saturday there were 193 new cases 
and 42 deaths in New Orleans, and 105 new cases 
and 15 deaths in Memphis.” 


Famine 1x CasHmerz.—A special despatch to the 
Times from Calcutta says: ‘‘ Reports from Cash- 
mere are very gloomy. The Durbar is said to be 
thoroughly aroused to the appalling state of affairs. 
The anthorities are buying grain in large quantities. 
Relief works are being started in all directions. A 
mixed committee of Hindoos and Mussulmans are 
working together to relieve distress. The crop re- 
ports from other parts of India are favorable.” 


Mercaants are looking for busy times next week, | 


and from present indications they will not be dis- 
appointed. The jobbing and commission houses 
nearly all report a large increase of orders, not 
only from the Northwest, but also from New Eng- 
land and the Southern States on the Atlantic sea- 
board. The Texas steamers continue to take out as 
much merchandise as they can carry, and if the 
pestilence should spare that part of the country the 
demands upon them will be continued until late in 
the season. Savannah, Charleston and Norfolk are 
also liberal purchasers. As for New Orleans and 
the Mississippi Valley but few orders can be ex- 
pected from that quarter until late in October, by 
which time the fever, doubtless, will have disap- 
peared. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 27, 1878. 
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NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 2, Duanesburg, at Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Centre, Centre, Pa. 
5, Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 
7, Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 
Whitewater, Fall Creek, Ind. 
9, Baltimore, Gunpowder, Md. 
12, Prairie Grove, Wapsinounoc, Ia. 
Haddonfield, Mount Laurel, N. J. 
13,,.Representative Committee, Philadel- 
phia Y. M., 103 A. M. 
16, Illinois Y.'M., Clear Creek, Ill. 
28, Canada H. Y. M., Yonge street, Ont. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
30, Indiana Y. M., Waynesville, Ohio. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 1, Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Chester, Pa, 3 P.M. 
Constantia, N. Y. 
Prairie Grove Quarter, Ia. 
8, Warrington, Pu. 
15, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting at 820 Spruce street, on Fourth- 
day evening next, Ninth month 4th, at 8 o'clock. 
General attendance of the members desirable. 

Ww. J. Jenxs, J’resident. 

J. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 





Philadelphia Circular Meeting Committee meets 
in Parlor 1520 Race street, Ninth month 6th, at 4 
P.M. Jas. GasKILL, Cleré. 





A Stated Meeting of the Directors of Friends’ 
Boarding House will be held at 1623 Filbert street, 
on Fifth-day next, at 4 P. M. 

Jos. M. Truman, JR., Clerk. 





FRANKFORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
Will resume its sessions to-morrow at 9} A.M. The 
company of Friends at any time will be very 
acceptable. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE.| Wheat—There was od la- 
Reported by Roberts & Williams od’ for onet ant 
lace Commission Merchants, 248 North | August deliveries in the export eleva- 


tive and short demand for spot and 


---100}44@1005% Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. | tors and reund lots brought . ad- 

112 Subject to Market fluctuations. vance, but futures ruled quiet and 

113 115 nates, Prints, perh. 20@ 25/steady. The local market was quiet, 

++ 1024@ Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 10@ 14| but firm. The sales reported com- 

Pitts 73 water loan.............. 102 10234 South, Ohio & Ind.......... 10@ 14| prised about 10,000 bushels, in lots. 
Del & Bound Brook RR 7s.. 9934@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 17@ «19 Btock in elevator, 213,304 bush. Corn 
Lehigh Val cons m 6s r ..... 99 Eggs—Fresh, per dos....... 16@ 20/ was quiet locally, but generally firm 
North Penn gen m 7s F....... 106 @ WwW e 13@ 15 | under moderate offerings. For export, 


Penn 1st m 68......000 4+ 
Penn gen m 6s r. 








a 0@ 12 
Phila & Reading 6s 43-80......104 Alive Ducks, +» 7™@ 9%) low prices ruling on the other side. 
Phila & Erie Toe 1008,9101 Squabs, per pair... 20@ Stock. in bounties, 410,156 bush. Oais 
Phila & Reading ont. eveee: ee @ 6 | Lard, st Se 4@ 7 |were fall 4c. higher again under 
Pitt Cinn & St Louis 7s ...... 8844@ 8834 | Live Cattle - 5 lighter o ngs endl a better demand, 
Lehigh 68 1884..........0.+-+0+ 105 Live Calves, — ‘3 6 |with sales of 14,000 bushels, in lots. 
— Valley RR 3834@ 404 | Prime Shee oS = 5 Rye was a little more plentiful on the 
Minehill Spring Lambs, per head...... 8 4 50 | local market, but steady, with smal} 
North Penn Potatoes, white, per bri........ 1 175 | sales at 58@0c., as to quality. Stock 
Penna RR......0 ecceree SLUZ@ 3: sw e eaten - 8 6 00 | in elevator, 2,000 bushels. In Northern 
Phila & Readin Apples, POT DT] -nssssereeeserseseee 1 2 60 | Nebraska, Wheat is yielding 20 bush’ls 
United Companies of N J. 127 Cab socceseee esupeqsese 1 56 | to the acre, and bringing 50c. per bush. 
Lehigh Navi... @ 18 | Tomatoes, per basket......... 25 | Oats are 25c. per bush., and the yield 
Hestonvilie P R Ww cavsgueevees  & 4@ 83¢ | Watermelions, per 100.........10 20 00 | 60 bush. to the acre, of extra alia. 
Frank’fd & South’'wk PRW, 90 Canteloupes, per basket...... 55 | In paying over$1200 from the Peabod 
Ins 1 rt i wee Siaeinsstnes 2 Peaches et ° am ; = — ” aid N. Carolina schools, Dr. 
— covcvecee 2894! Ob.ccccccecece 8, the agent, announces that the in- 
Central Tran OD....0006 38 3834 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 7 ‘S come of the Fund has recently fallen ; 
Fire Assoc es Western, 7 1¢ i off 40 per cent. , 


este eee ccveee 
104 @1044 Poultry—Chickens, rib... 9% 10 | except to fill frei 
= Batine ee. Per @ pt to reights, there was little 
« 


or no inquiry, owing to the relatively 
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